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The  history  of  Norseman  Plastics  Ltd.  is  essentially  a  story 
of  business  success.    Established  by  its  president,  Howard  Walton,  when 
he  was  only  22  the  company  has,  in  ten  years,  grown  from  a  virtual  one- 
man  operation  to  the  point  where  it  occupies  a  modem  plant  of  64,000 
square  feet,  employs  some  80  people  and  manufactures  a  wide  variety  of 
moulded  plastic  products.    The  impression  Howard  Walton  creates  is  that 
.of  a  man  v;ho  is  fiercely,  and  understandably,  proud  of  the  enterprise  he 
has  built.    Fierce  pride  can,  however,  create  its  own  problems,  as  the 
case  of  Gloria  Blackstock  attests. 

Miss  Blackstock  is  a  Jamaican  immigrant  who  worked  at  Norseman 
from  February  1973  until  December  1976.     In  a  company  where  the  turnover 
was  high,  the  duration  of  her  employment  was  unusually  long.    This  reflects 
credit  on  her  temperament  as  well  as  her  ability.    Miss  Blackstock  was  a 
machine  operator  and,  as  Howard  Walton  himself  testified,  a  very  good  one. 
She  evidently  did  not  mind  shift  work,  a  dislike  for  which  was  said  by 
Howard  Walton  to  be  the  main  reason  many  people  did  not  stay  long  on  the 
job . 

Miss  Blackstock  was  dismissed  in  May  1976,  but  was  reinstated 
after  complaining  to  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission.    She  was  dismissed 
again  in  December  1976  and  as  a  result  of  the  latter  dismissal  made  the 
complaint  that  is  before  this  Board.    She  alleges  breach  of  sections  4  and 
5  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code.     Section  4(1)  prohibits,  inter  alia, 
dismissal  because  of  race,  colour,  nationality,  ancestry  or  place  of  origin. 
Section  5  prohibits  various  forms  of  discrimination  for  taking  part  in 
proceedings  under  the  Code  and  it  was  the  principal  argument  of  counsel 
for  the  complainant  and  the  Commission  that  Gloria  Blackstock  had  been 
dismissed  in  December  1976,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  a  matter  of  reprisal 
for  an  earlier  complaint  to  the  Commission. 


Miss  Blackstock's  dismissal  in  May  1976  was  agreed  on  all  sides 
to  be  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding.     The  company  was  on  the  verge  of 
moving  to  new  quarters  and  had  circulated  a  list  on  which  employees  were 
to  indicate  their  willingness  to  move  or  otherwise.  Miss  Blackstock  did 
not  make  any  entry  on  the  list  and,  indeed,  her  name  was  crossed  off.  No 
one  seemed  to  know  how  this  came    about.     In  fact,  she  was  willing  to 
move  but  had  not  been  in  the  plant  the  day  the  list  was  being  circulated. 
This  was  the  genesis  of  the  misunderstanding. 

Wliy  the    misunderstanding  could  not  readily  have  been  cleared 
up  the  Board  finds  it  impossible  to  say.    Miss  Blackstock  was  given  oral 
notice  by  a  supervisor  that  she  had  been  fired.    One  would  have  thought 
that  the  question  of  her  willingness  to  move  could  have  been  discussed  at 
that  time  and  the  error  rectified.    According  to  Miss  Blackstock's 
evidence,  the  notice  was  given  by  one  Dernie  Evans  on  tlie  instructions  of 
Haroid  Todd,  then  the  general  manager  of  Norseman  but        no  longer  with  the 
firm.     Evans  told  ffiss  Blackstock  that  he  realized  she  had  not  been 
present  the  day  tl\e  list  was  circulated  but  said  he  was  merely  following 
orders.    No  effort  was  made,  however,  to  straighten  the  matter  out  at  the 
time  and  Miss  Blackstock  left  the  plant.    She  attem.pted  to  reach  Howard 
Walton  by  telephone  because  he  was,  in  her  own  view,  which  other  witnesses 
corroborated,  an  approachable  person  -  a  man  one  could  talk  to  -  and  he 
had  not  been  involved  in  the  decision  to  fire  her.     She  phoned  him  twice 
but  was  told  he  was  busy.    She  said  "at  that  point,  I  had  no  other  choice 
but  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission."    One  would  hardly 
regard  that  as  a  normal  course  of  action  in  the  case  of  a  simple  misunder- 
standing.   One  would  hardly  have  thought  of  it  as  a  choice  at  all.  However 


Miss  Blackstock's  perception,  and  that  of  a  number  of  other  black  employees, 
was  that  black  people  were  discriminated  against  at  Norseman.  Thus  tne  form 
of  her  complaint  to  the  Commission  at  the  time  was  of  racial  discrimination. 

Six  current  employees  of  Norseman,  including  five  black  machine 
operators  and  the  Indian  vice-president  of  operations,  testified  convincingly 
that  the  conpany  treats  all  workers  the  same  regardless  of  race,  colour, 
nationality,  ancestry  or  place  of  origin.     It  is  therefore  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  Howard  Walton  himself  believes  in,  or  condones,  unequal  treatment 
on  any  of  these  bases.    Thus  Miss  Blackstock's  dismissal  in  December,  which 
was  carried  out  by  Howard  Walton  himself,  seems  unlikely  to  have  been  for  that 
reason.    At  the  same  time  the  evidence  was  persuasive  that  one  or  more  of  the 
people  in  supervisor)'  positions  prior  to  ^^iss  Blackstock's  dismissal  in  May 
1976  engaged  in  unjust  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  colour  in  respect  of 
scheduling  of  work  breaks  and  lunch  periods.    The  existence  of  such  an  unhappy 
situation,  which  evidently  was  unknown  to  Howard  Walton,  would  certainly  make 
it  more  difficult  for  misunderstandings  readily  to  be  put  right.    The  Board 
feels,  nevertheless,  that  had  Miss  Blackstock  succeeded  in  reaching  Howard 
Walton,  which  she  might  have  done  with  more  persistence,  the  problem  might 
well  have  been  resolved  without  the  intervention  of  the  Commission. 

Miss  Blackstock  was  out  of  work  for  two  weeks  before  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute  was  reached.     The  settlement  was  negotiated  for  the  Company  by 
Harold  Todd  whose  attitude  was  sufficiently  cooperative  that  one  might  suppose 
that  a  direct  approach  to  him  on  the  day  Gloria  Blackstock  was  fired  might 
have  produced  a  simpler  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  attitude  of  Howard  Walton  and  his  brother  Alan  (then  quality 
control  manager  and  now  plant  manager)  was  not  so  cooperative.    Howard  Walton 
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believes  himself  (or  his  company)  capable  of  solving  all  the  company's  problems 
without  outside  intervention  and  he  resented  the  "intrusion"  of  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission.    His  pride  "woxild  not  let  him  accept  the  fact  that  there 
could  be  any  fault  within  the  firm  to  justify  an  appeal  to  an  outside  authority. 
The  expression  he  adopted  was  that  he  "had  a  handle"  on  what  went  on.     "I  felt 
our  company  could  look  after  our  o'^  affairs"  he  said  and  indicated  that  he 
regarded  the  Comjnission' s  investigation  of  the  May  1976  complaint  as  a  "bit  of 
a  harassment". 

A  noteworthy  manifestation  of  his  distress  over  the  intervention  of 
the  Commission  is  to  be  found  in  an  incident  that  occurred  after  Gloria  Blackstock 
was  reinstated  in  June  of  1976.    It  was  described  by  several  witnesses  in  vary- 
ing terms.    Gloria  Blackstock  quoted  Howard  Walton  as  saying  to  her:     'IVhen  I 
kick  you  out  here  the  next  time,  no  Human  Rights  Commission  will  bring  you  back 
in  here.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Human  Rights  come  here  I  kick  them  out. 
I  have  $10,000  to  fight  thera  in  court  or  buy  them  out."    Howard  Walton's  version 
of  this  incident  was  somewhat  different.    He  said,  "That  particular  remark 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  I  just  frankly  got  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  the 
fact  that  if  this  doesn't  happen  or  that  doesn't  happen  the  Human  Rights  will 
get  involved.    Yes,  I  did  make  that  statement  that  if  it  costs  me  $10,000  to 
fight  this  in  a  court  of  law  I  will  do  it  because  I  am  not  a  bigot  nor  is  the 
company,  we  don't  discriminate." 

The  exact  words  are  unimportant.    It  is  the  implication  that  counts. 
Howard  Walton's  position  was  that  the  Commission  was  involved  unnecessarily  in 
the  affairs  of  his  company,  that  its  very  existence  was  being  used  as  a  weapon 
against  him  and  tliat  the  amount  of  time  devoted  by  the  Commission  to  his  company's 
affairs  constituted  harassment  and  created  an  impediment  to  proper  company 
operations.    He  thought  the  visits  made  people  "nervous".    When  pressed  for 
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details  of  this  harassment  the  only  precise  facts  that  Howard  Walton  provided 
related  to  the  number  of  visits  representatives  of  the  Commission  paid  to  his 
plant  in  connection  with  the  December  rather  than  the  May  complaint:     a  total 
of  ten.    Two  of  these  visits  were  made  necessary,  however,  because  Howard 
V/alton  cancelled  appointments  after  the  representatives  of  the  Commission  had 
arrived  at  his  office.    Two  other  visits  were  simply  to  pick  up  documents. 
Had  the  company  in  fact  been  as  capable  of  settling  its  own  problems  as  Howard 
Walton  believed  it  to  be  it  seems  likely  that  no  visits  from  the  Commission 
would  have  been  necessary  at  all.    To  label  these  visits  or  the  action  of  the 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  May  firing  as  harassment  is  unrealistic  and 
is  consistent  with  the  view  that  Howard  Walton  had  a  blind  spot  resulting  from 
what  might  fairly  be  called  a  stubborn  pride  that  allowed  him  to  ignore  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  Gloria  Blackstock's  dismissal.    Howard  Walton  not 
only  resented  the  Commission's  involvement  in  his  affairs,  he  resented  the  fact 
that  Gloria  Blackstock  had  brought  this  about.    His  remark  about  what  he  would 
do  if  they  came  into  the  picture  again  was  a  warning  that  resort  to  the 
Commission  would  do  no  good.     Given  his  temperament  and  manner  as  described  by 
himself.  Miss  Blackstock,  Alan  Walton  and  Mrs.  Penny  Goldrick  of  the  Commission, 
the  tenor  of  the  remarks  seems  likely  to  have  been  more  forceful  than  suggested 
by  his  own  evidence. 

In  December,  1976  Gloria  Blackstock  was  fired  again  and  it  is,  of 
course,  the  reason  for  this  dismissal  which  is  at  issue  in  these  proceedings. 
Miss  Blackstock,  as  already  noted,  was  fired  personally  by  Howard  Walton 
although  according  to  his  o\m  testimony  the  usual  procedure  in  the  case  of 
operators  was  for  the  notice  to  be  given  by  a  foreman.    Howard  Walton  could  not 
remember  personally  firing  any  other  operator  in  the  previous  two  years.  So 
angry  was  he  that  Gloria  Blackstock  was  deprived  of  severance  pay.  Miss 
Blackstock  said  this  was  the  last  straw  that  sent  her  to  the  Commission  again. 
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Since,  as  already  indicated,  the  Board  does  not  believe  Howard  Walton 
practised  or  condoned  discrimination  and  since  he  personally  dismissed  Gloria 
Blackstock,  the  Board  concludes  that  the  dismissal  does  not  contravene  section 
4  of  the  Code. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Howard  Walton  resented  Gloria 
Blackstock 's  action  in  bringing  the  Commission  into  the  dispute  of  May  1976 
seems  to  have  been  a  significant  factor  in  the  decision  to  fire  her  in  December 
1976.    Howard  Walton  insisted  that  it  was  not  a  factor  at  all  and  that  other 
reasons  existed  for  the  decision.    His  evidence  in  this  respect  was,  however, 
not  clear  and  not  consistent.    On  the  one  hand  he  very  fairly  said  that  he  had 
considerable  respect  for  Gloria  Blackstock,  that  she  was  one  of  the  best 
operators  in  the  plant  and  that  he  had  considered  her  for  a  supervisory  position. 
But  he  also  called  her  a  liar.    He  referred  to  her  as  an  A-1  operator,  said 
that  this  was  his  opinion  of  her  even  in  December  1976,  and  when  asked  whether 
her  qualities  as  an  operator  were  a  factor  in  the  dismissal  answered  "no,  not 
at  all".    Asked  v/hether  her  production  was  a  factor  he  said  "not  really,  no". 
She  was  fired,  he  said,  for  insubordination  on  December  7,  1976.    The  separation 
certificate,  however,  showed  that  unsatisfactory  job  performance  was  the  reason 
for  the  dismissal  and  Howard  Walton  in  his  testimony  stated  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  her  production  was  do;^m  on  the  particular  job  on  which  she  was 
working  at  the  time  she  was  fired.     Ultimately,  he  tried  to  reconcile  these 
positions  by  saying  that  the  low  production  initiated  a  chain  of  events  that 
led  to  the  firing  but  "anything  else  could  have  been  worked  out  had  there  not 
been  insubordination  taking  place".    Her  conduct  was  the  factor  that  led  to 
her  dismissal  but  "her  conduct  was  such  because  her  production  was  down  and  she 
was  being  asked  about  it."    Although  records  of  her  production  for  three  other 
days  were  presented,  those  for  the  day  on  which  she  was  fired  were  not  produced. 
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The  actual  insubordination  was  never  very  precisely  described 
except  that  it  involved  a  dispute  with  "screaming  and  yelling".    Howard  Walton 
claimed  to  have  intervened  in  a  dispute  already  in  progress  between  Miss 
Blackstock  and  Alan  Walton.    Miss  Blackstock,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that 
Howard  Walton  initiated  the  argument,  accusing  her  of  poor  performance.  Alan 
Walton,  she  said,  only  entered  the  discussion  when  asked  to  confirm  a  point 
being  made  by  her.     There  was  also  a  difference  between  Howard  Walton's 
evidence  and  Gloria  Blackstock 's  evidence  as  to  what  machine  Gloria  Blackstock 
was  operating  at  the  time  of  the  incident.    Miss  Blackstock  said  that  the 
incident  described  by  Howard  Walton  was  one  which  occurred  on  an  earlier  date, 
not  the  one  which  led  to  her  dismissal. 

Alan  Walton's  version  of  the  event  tended  to  coincide  with  that  of 
his  brother  Howard  but  that  of  Felix  Drysdale,  who  was  a  foreman  at  the  time 
but  no  longer  works  at  Norseman,  confirmed  Miss  Blackstock 's  evidence.  Miss 
Blackstock 's  evidence  was  extremely  precise  and  detailed  whereas  that  of  both 
Howard  and  Alan  Walton  was  somewhat  vague,  uncertain,  and  inconsistent  and 
the  Board  regards  Miss  Blackstock 's  recollection  of  the  event  as  the  more  re- 
liable.   She  says  the  reason  given  for  her  dismissal  was  inferior  work,  as 
indeed,  the  separation  certificate  indicates.    Yet  the  only  precise  evidence 
as  to  the  work  she  was  doing,  that  given  by  Miss  Blackstock  herself,  was  that 
while  production  shortfalls  undoubtedly  existed,  they  were  due  to  problems 
with  the  machines  and  not  to  lack  of  skill  or  effort  on  her  part.  Howard 
Walton  stated  some  bald  conclusions  to  the  contrary  about  Gloria  Blackstock' s 
production  but  was  unable  to  back  them  up  with  any  detailed  evidence  at  all. 
Felix  Drysdale 's  evidence  tended  to  corroborate  Miss  Blackstock 's  testimony, 
as,  indeed,  did  some  of  the  things  Howard  Walton  said  about  her  skill  and 
ability. 
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Howard  Walton  admitted  that  he  was  a  very  excitable  person  who  fre- 
quently blew  up  and  shouted  at  people.    He  indicated  that  he  recovered  his 
composure  relatively  quickly.    He  certainly  seemed  excitable  as  a  witness. 
Other  witnesses  confirmed  that  this  was  his  nature.    He  had  had  arguments  in 
the  past  with  Gloria  Blackstock  and  although  he  described  her  as  an  excitable 
person  too,  both  she  and  Felix  Drysdale  said  that  she  was  normally  calm  and 
that  is  the  strong  impression  that  she  created  as  a  witness.     It  is  difficult 
to  see  any  reason  in  the  events  of  December  7,  1976  for  firing  Gloria  Blackstock 
except  that  Howard  Walton  was  more  angry  than  usual  and  the  inference  that  the 
Board  has  drawn  is  that  his  anger  was  contributed  to  substantially  by  his 
resentment  over  Miss  Blackstock 's  resort  to  the  Commission. 

Alan  Walton  was  even  clearer  about  his  adverse  attitude.    He  said 
that  he  had  been  unhappy  when  Gloria  Blackstock  was  taken  back  in  June  1976. 
He  said  "if  a  person  is  lax  in  their  work  or  does  not  take  a  serious  interest 
and  she  gets  away  with  being  fired  and  coming  back,  it  is  demoralizing  to  the 
other  people  who  are  trying."    This  implies  an  explanation  for  the  firing  in 
May  1976  as  to  which  no  evidence  at  all  was  given,  namely,  poor  performance 
by  Gloria  Blackstock.    But  it  coincides  with  Howard  Walton's  view  that  the 
Commission  created  problems  rather  than  solving  them  through  unnecessary 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Norseman.     If  the  May  firing  was  a  misunderstanding 
in  the  first  place,  and  if  Gloria  Blackstock  was  a  good  operator,  considered 
for  a  supervisor's  job,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  unhappiness  about 
her  reinstatement  stemmed  from  other  than  the  fact  that  she  had  gone  to  the 
Commission  and  involved  it  in  the  affair. 

In  the  Board's  view,  if  resentment  over  Miss  Blackstock 's  complaint 
of  May  1976  was  a  significant  reason  prompting  Howard  Walton  to  dismiss  her, 
then  there  has  been  a  breach  of  section  5  of  the  Code.    Although  there  was  a 
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triggering  incident  in  this  case,  production  shortfalls,  the  Board's  view  is 
that  the  dismissal  would  not  have  occurred  for  that  reason  alone.  Gloria 
Blackstock.  was  generally  a  good  worker  and  production  problems  of  the  moment, 
although  Howard  Walton  evidently  felt  differently,  were  not  her  fault.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  one  is  led  to  conclude  that  Howard  Walton,  notwith- 
standing his  excitable  temperament,  would  have  accepted  her  explanation  be- 
cause he  was  also  a  person  one  could  talk  to  and  got  over  his  anger  fairly 
readily.    However,  the  circumstances  were  not  ordinary  because  of  the  added 
reason  for  Howard  Walton's  anger.    Hence,  in  the  Board's  view,  the  complaint 
to  the  CoiTunission  in  May  1976  was  a  proximate  cause  of  the  dismissal  in 
December  and  thus  there  was  a  breach  of  section  5  of  the  Code. 

This  leaves  the  question  of  remedy.    Miss  Blackstock  does  not  wish 
to  work  at  Norseman  Plastics  again  and  does  not  seek  reinstatenient .     It  was 
suggested  that  an  apology  would  be  in  order.    However,  if  it  were  to  come 
solely  as  the  result  of  an  order  the  Board  would  doubt  whether  it  would  serve 
any  useful  purpose.    A  remedy  in  damages  is,  however,  justified.    The  evidence 
established  that  Miss  Blackstock  was  out  of  work  for  a  total  of  thirty-two 
weeks  during  the  last  twenty-six  of  which  she  received  Unemployment  Insurance 
payments  of  $98.00  a  week.    Mr.  Laskin  argued  that  Miss  Blackstock  should  be 
compensated  for  the  thirty-two  week  period  and  the  Board  agrees. 

There  is  no  basis  for  concluding  that  Miss  Blackstock  would  have 
lost  her  job  at  Norseman  for  any  acceptable  reason  and  no  evidence  that  she 
was  anything  but  diligent  in  seeking  alternative  employment  after  her  improper 
dismissal . 

The  measure  of  compensation  proposed  was  the  amount  of  Miss  Blackstock' 
weekly  income,  times  the  number  of  weeks  she  was  out  of  work,  less  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  benefits  received.    Miss  Blackstock 's  weekly  income 
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was  $144.00,  she  was  out  of  work  for  thirty-two  weeks  and  she  received  $2,548.00 
Unemployment  Insurance  over  twenty-six  of  those  weeks.    The  total  compensation 
she  should  therefore  receive  by  this  criterion  would  be  $2,060.00. 

There  is  authority  for  the  view  that  Unemployment  Insurance  benefits 
should  not  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  Miss  Blackstock's  compensation. 
In  Olson  V.  Motor  Coach  Industries  Ltd.  (1977),  81  D.L.R.   C3d)  132,  the  Manitoba 
Court  of  Appeal  came  to  this  conclusion  in  a  wrongful  dismissal  case  as  did 
Trainor  J.  of  the  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court  in  Douglas  v.  Sandwell  and  Co. 
Ltd.  (1977),  81  D.L.R.   (3d)  508.    To  the  opposite  effect,  however,  are  Gardner 
V.  Rockwell  International  of  Canada  Ltd.  (1975),  9  O.R.   (2d)  105,  59  D.L.R.  (3d) 
513,  a  judgment  of  Grant  J.,  and  Allison  v.  Amoco  Production  Co.  (1975),  5S 
D.L.R.  (3d)   (Alberta  Supreme  Court,  Trial  Division,  MacDonald  J.). 

Which  view  should  apply  to  the  award  of  compensation  under  s.  14c  of 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  m.ay  not,  for  practical  purposes,  matter  in  view 
of  the  provisions  of  s.  51  and  s.  52  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  1971, 
1970-71-72  (Can.)  c.  48  as  amended  by  1974-75-76  (Can.)  c.  80,  s.  19. 

51.  Where  a  claimant  receives  benefit  in  respect  of  a  period 
and  pursuant  to  a  labour  arbitration  award,  court  judgment  or 
otherwise  an  employer  or  a  person  other  than  the  employer  of 
that  claimant  subsequently  becomes  liable  to  pay  remuneration 
to  that  claimant  in  respect  of  the  same  period  and  pays  such 
remuneration,  that  claimant  shall  pay  to  the  Receiver  General 
as  repa>Tnent  of  an  overpayment  of  benefit  an  amount  equal  to 
the  benefits  that  would  not  have  been  paid  if  the  remuneration 
had  been  paid  or  payable  at  the  time  the  benefits  were  paid. 

52,  (1)    Where  pursuant  to  a  labour  arbitration  award,  court 
judgment  or  otherwise  an  employer  or  a  person  other  than  an 
employer  becomes  liable  to  pay  remuneration  to  a  claimant  in 
respect  of  a  period  and  has  reason  to  believe  that  benefit 
has  been  paid  to  the  claimant  in  respect  of  that  period,  that 
employer  or  other  person  shall  ascertain  whether  an  amount  is 
repayable  under  section  51  and  if  so  shall  deduct  such  amount 
from  the  remuneration  payable  by  him  to  the  claimant  and  re- 
mit that  amount  to  the  Receiver  General  as  repayiaent  of  an 
overpayment  of  benefit. 


• 


11. 


(2)    Where  a  claimant  receives  benefit  in  respect  of  a 
period  and  pursuant  to  a  labour  arbitration  award,  court 
judgment  or  otherwise  the  liability  of  an  employer  of 
that  claimant  to  pay  him  remuneration  in  respect  of  the 
same  period  is  or  was  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
benefit  or  by  a  portion  thereof,  the  employer  shall  remit 
such  amount  or  portion  thereof  to  the  Receiver  General  as 
repayment  of  an  overpayment  of  benefit. 

If  the  award  be  not  reduced,  the  employee  seemingly  becomes  obligated 


to  refund  the  benefits  received  to  the  Receiver  General  and  the  employer  is 
required  to  hold  the  amount  back  and  transmit  it.     If  the  award  be  reduced  the 
employer  himself  becomes  liable  to  pay  back  the  Unemployment  Insurance  bene- 
fits.   In  either  event  the  employee  is  entitled  to  receive  only  the  difference 
between  full  remuneration  and  the  benefits  already  received. 


The  appropriate  result  in  this  case  is,  therefore,  that  Miss  Blackstock 


receive  $2,060.00  with  any  obligation  to  the  Receiver  General  in  respect  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  benefits  remaining  with  Norseman  Plastics  Ltd. 


DATED  at  Toronto  this  "^i-H    day  of  August,  1978. 


J.B.  Dunlop 
Chairman 
Board  of  Inquiry 


